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HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY. 





We have been asked the best method of 
writing an essay, and it has been gently hinted 
that as we write at least fifty, more or less in- 
different, essays in a year we probably have 
a certain method. We confess that appear- 
ances indicate that we write in the manner of 
a machine that has a definite space to fill and 
proceeds to fill it. Nevertheless, to quote a 
much-abused proverb, appearances are deceit- 
ful, and we do not consciously follow a well- 
defined and non-elastic method. We are sure, 
though, that every essayist, unconsciously or 
consciously, follows a definite rule of compo- 
sition, and we will endeavor to formulate for 
the benefit of our correspondent a plan for 
the production of essays. We shall not claim 
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that the: method suggested is the only way, 
nor even that it is the best way, but simply 
set it forth as one of the practical methods of 
production. 

The collection of ideas must be the first 
step in the preparation of the essay. Some 
writers are so stocked with facts that they 
need to do little or no research work. Their 
material is at their pen’s end, and, their sub- 
ject once chosen, the essay proceeds to a 
happy completion. But such fortunate 
mortals are in the minority, and most of us 
are obliged to fill our hopper for each grind- 
ing of grist. In the collection of ideas we 
have two distinct processes — first, the loca- 
tion of ideas, and, second, rendering them 
available for acceptance or rejection. In the 
matter of locating ideas we have two general 
sources : the first is books; the second is 
observation of an object by itself or in its re- 
lation with other objects. It is important 
for us to collect all the data that will enable 
us thoroughly to understand our subject, for 
only by so doing can we produce a well- 
rounded essay. Let us take, for example, the 
subject of “The Value of Athletics” from 
the standpoint of a college president. We 
may well follow the Miles rule and formulate 
a tentative outline of the subject—an outline 
applicable to many subjects. 


THE VALUE OF ATHLETICS. 

Physical, hygienic, and esthetic effects. 

Spiritual and moral effects. 

Intellectual effects. 

Economical effects. 

Social effects. 

Future effects. 

Surroundings. 

This tentative list of general headings is 
the first guide that we have in our work, 
and as we progress in the collection of mater- 
ials we may alter it or add to its divisions. 
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We are well aware that certain teachers of 
English may find fault with our method, and 
urge the student to study first and formulate 
an outline afterward. We admit that knowl- 
edge of the subject, or at least an active 
imagination, must be possessed by the would- 
be essayist, but as a rule essays are written 
upon an assigned or selected subject, and 
because of this circumstance knowledge must 
come after the topic selection. 

The general subject having been divided, 
its divisions are to be subdivided. We take 
in our list the mission of spiritual and moral 
effects of athletics, and we divide the topic 
into :— . 

Sane outlet for competitive spirit. 

Pluck and courage. 

Obedience to rule, control, law. 

Honor and courtesy. 

Sense of fellowship. 

Power to bear and make use of defeat and 
success. 

Self-control. 

Self-expression. 

This list of subdivisions is merely tentative 


and may, like the best of divisions, be al- 
tered in the course of the collection 
terial. 


of ma- 
But by the list of divisions and sub- 
divisions the essayist has a definite guide 
which will keep him to the true direction of 
his research, and will cause him to get the 
largest result from the least effort. 

Having made a tentative outline, we must 
secure the facts upon which to base our. ideas, 
or, if you prefer to so state it, the ideal from 
which to construct our thesis. At this point 
the question of mechanical aids comes in, and 
we can state only our own method. We fol- 
low the card system. In the beginning of 
any serious research we provide ourselves 
with a quantity of blank cards. These may 
be of any convenient size ; we use a small 
card. Armed with the cards, we search for 
our facts and, whether we are gathering in- 
formation from observation or from books, 
we never put two ideas upon a card. One 
card for one idea is our rule. Taking up 
authority after authority, or object after ob- 
ject, or condition after condition, we jot down 
on the card the ideas or facts that we gather. 
We do not attempt to sort the ideas until 
after we have completed a given task. Then 





we segregate our cards according to the sub- 
divisions, and of necessity create new sub- 
divisions. We can thus collect material and 
roughly assort it. 

Grading importance of topics and equalizing 
data is the next step in the writing of an 
essay. By our method we have collected 
much more material than we can by any pos- 
sibility use, yet as we look through our sub- 
divisions we find that some of them are 
abundantly supplied with information cards, 
while others have little or nothing to justify 
the subdivision title. Let us then proceed to 
grade our divisions. Consider which are of 
vital importance, which of lesser value. 
Then do the same for the subdivisions. As- 
certain if the important divisions are abun- 
dantly supplied with data. Until they are we 
must not proceed further. We now assume 
that our tentative outline has become an 
established one, subject to change until the 
word finis is written. 

Valuation of material is the next step in 
our essay building. At this point we for the 
first time since their writing read our ex- 
cerpts and study them. We weigh the im- 
portance of every idea in a particular group- 
ing. We consider it primarily in relation to 
the subdivision of which it is a part. In 
such a consideration we find many ideas that 
are of no value; perhaps because of their 
faulty basis, perhaps because they do not 
properly belong to the 
other 


subdivision, 
subdivision, or for 
reason. We must unhesitatingly reject 
the bearing the idea. It is best 
to do so at this point because of a curious 
weakness that becomes more apparent as 
the construction of the essay proceeds —a 
weakness that causes the author to shrink 
from rejecting any part of his work. We 
have now sifted our material, and only the 
cards bearing important statements remain. 
It is high time for us to ask ourselves a 
question: Have we so marked our cards 
that we know what is direct quotation, what 
a paraphrase, what an original thought ? Do 
we know what statement is the result of our 
personal observation, what the expression 
of any other person’s report? This is the 
time to be certain upon these points, unless 
we wish to plagiarize or to steal. If the es- 


or to 


any some other 


card 
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say is to be our own we must be certain of 
the sources of our material. 

Our outline has now become more or less 
definite, the material is now sufficient. We 
have done considerable thinking upon the 
whole essay and its parts. We have now to 
write. But before setting pen to paper let 
us do a little more thinking and studying. 
We should take up our outline and ask our- 
selves if it is complete. We must attack 
every division and subdivision and question 
their right to exist and to their position in 
the outline. We next read in their order 
every card that we have retained. In such 
reading our attitude is antagonistic to the 
statement of the card, Every card must 
prove its right to final retention. It will be 
found that other cards are needed to record 
the new ideas that study develops, and they 
in turn must be studied and accepted or 
rejected. 

The expression of the facts and ideas is 
the concluding step in our task. This is, of 
course, of the utmost importance. Wealth 
of material may lose much of its force 


through ill expression. We are, however, 
not dealing with style, but with the me- 
chanics of essay writing, and so conclude the 
statement of our personal method by saying : 
Having thoroughly mastered the contents 
of our cards, we have the material of the 
essay well in hand. But we are of the belief 
that we must prepare a suitable introduction 
and conclusion. We therefore make a rough 
draft of them before writing the essay. 
Next we take our cards, and with them be- 
fore us write our rough draft of the body 
of the essay, rewrite our conclusions and 
then rewrite our introduction. We strive 
to allow some time to elapse between the 
making of the rough draft of the whole es- 
say and the first rewriting of it. We like to 
approach the manuscript for the second 
time as if it were unfamiliar to us. The 
number of rewritings is a matter for indi- 
vidual judgment. So much for method, but 
the best method of essay writing is only an 
aid to composition and is not the composi- 
tion itself. 


The Baltimore Sun. Guy Carleton Lee. 





FICTION AND THE FLAT. 


Writers of fiction persistently ignore or mountains and ranches, the seashore, even 


neglect the modern flat as a setting for ro- 
mance. : 

A careful search fails to reveal a single 
instance in which heroes and heroines make 
their habitat in the American apartment- 
house. The “six best-sellers” follow the 
hackneyed course laid down by the novelists 
of a former generation. A late complete and 
carefully edited collection of American short 
stories shows a varied locale, but nowhere 
our client ; and the current magazines reveal 
no acquaintance with the home of the middle 
class — the flat. 

And yet our authors profess, with but few 
exceptions, to be realists —to picture life 
and love as they actually exist. 


Italy, France, the Riviera, the western 


the tenement-house and street of the slums, 
appear again and again. The country, how- 
ever, either farm or village, has the call. 
The hero, in nine cases out of ten, meets his 
fate in the country village. And this in spite 
of the fact that marriageable young men are 
known to be “ scarce” in the villages, where, 
in consequence, the lonely maidens live to a 
very uncertain age. 

High life—aristocratic, fashionable life, 
with a butler and French maid always within 
sound of a bell— ranks second favorite with 
the chroniclers of romance, while such fads 
as the automobile and the motor-boat clearly 
have been overworked of late. 

We plead, with Stedman, that a poet 
(novelist) should represent his age. A 
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considerable and ever-increasing portion of 
city populace has homes in flats. Surely 
these homes are not wholly given over to 
“bachelor girls” and “maiden men.” Nay, 
nay! Many beautiful young girls reside 
therein, awaiting the prince. And where 
they are there the prince will surely call, as 
long as love remains the dominant force of 
society. There may also be found the 
worldly father and the match-making mother 
who continue to obstruct the course of true 
love. 

The flat will be the “ homestead” of the 
future—where home-coming  sons_ and 
daughters will find the “old folks.” While 


possibly destitute of picturesque outline and 
appearance, the flat is destined to be the 
home of humanity, and as such to house 
within its walls much of the tragedy—not to 
mention the comedy—of life in the American 
city. 

But since this last subtle discrimination 
against the long-suffering apartment-house 
has been discovered, the perpetrators of the 
outrage can no longer hide behind a seem- 
ing innocence. The “ landlords’ league” will 
take the matter up at once, and a judicious 
course of “ publicity” will remove the ban 
which has so long hung over the flat as a 


place of residence. Marion Gordon. 
CLEVELAND, O. 





MAGAZINE ENGLISH. 


I am always glad to see in THE WRITER 
quotations of “newspaper English” as ex- 
amples of what one should avoid. But also 
our magazines—and even our best maga- 
zines — have given of late years some start- 
ling slips in grammar to their readers, while 
publishers of unquestioned standing put 
forth books by writers of education, one 
might suppose, and yet containing sentences 
glaringly incorrect. 

No one error is perhaps more common at 
present than the substitution of “whom” 
for “who” as the subject of a verb, and no 
blunder more plainly betrays gross igno- 
rance. The dogmatic Samuel Johnson once 
observed that a rent in a garment might be- 
token carelessness, but a patch was acknowl- 
edged poverty. So, I always think, the use 
of “who” as object of a verb may be mere 
carelessness, spoken or written by one who 
does know better; but to use “ whom” as 
subject of the verb shows that the user has 
been most imperfectly educated in the em- 
ployment of his own language. 

And still how common it is, and in what 
prominent plates! I have found it in every 


one of our periodicals which publish fiction 


except, so far, the Atlantic. Scribner’s and 
Harper’s fall again and again into the error 
—where are their proofreaders, pray ?— 
and the Century has now and then suc- 
cumbed. 

Annie Flint, in “A Girl of Ideas” ( page 
35), says : “ Whom Elinor would have sworn 
was a solicitor”; Frank Norris, in “The 
Octopus” (page 269): “Old Broderson, 
whom every one believed had gone home” ; 
W. W. Jacobs, “Odd Craft” (page 151): 
“Whom he thought was living” ; Disraeli, 
in “ Coningsby” (page 375): “ Whom he 
hoped, by some means or other, quite un- 
consciously, might soon be transformed” ; 
Elizabeth McCracken, in the Bookman, Sep- 
tember, 1902 ( page 74) : “ Whom, he warmly 
affirms, was cut out by nature”; Churchill 
Williams, in the Bookman, November, 1903 
( page 291 ) : ““ One whom he knows is inno- 
cent”; Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, in “ The 
Lightning Conductor” ( page 31): “ Whom 
we supposed was with you” ; Bret Harte, in 
“Condensed Novels” (page 33): “Whom 
everybody knew had been the cause” ; Eliza- 
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beth Jordan, in “ Varick’s Lady o’ Dreams” 
( Scribner’s, May, 1904, page 568) : “ Whom 
she supposed was responsible” ; Marie Man- 
ning, in “Judith of the Plains” ( pages 147 
and 322): “ Whomever took such things 
seriously,” and “whom, she thought, should 
not have been permitted”; John Luther 
Long, in “Felice” ( Harper’s, December, 
1904, page 24): “ Whom indeed the babies 
supposed could condemn” ; Winston 
Churchill, in “Coniston” (page 237): 
“Whom she had been told was the heiress” ; 
Mabel Osgood Wright, in “ At the Sign of 
the Fox” (page 276): “Whom I think 


- would understand” ; Edith Robinson ( Lip- 


pincott’s, June, 1904, page 707): “ Whom it 
was not difficult to guess was judge” ; 
Beatrice Hanscome ( Scribner’s, September, 
1903, page 321) : “ Whom they hoped would 
be so favorably impressed”; and the New 
York Times Saturday Review, which has 
more than once admitted to its columns com- 
ments upon this very practice, itself has fallen 
prey to the habit ( May 14, 1904, page 332) in 
saying editorially : ““ Whom, our Bachelor as- 
sures us, was not softly feminine.” As a 
critic aptly quoted thereof : “O, the Times, 


O, the customs !” Alice M. Nevers. 
New York, N. Y. 





THE CRITICS THAT MAKE OR BREAK US. 


Scene: A summer hotel piazza. 
12.45 P. M. 

“My! But we’ve got a rubbishing lot of 
books to read this summer ! ” 

“ Have you read ‘ The Lady of the Deco- 
tation’ ?” 

“Oh! Don’t talk!” 

“T want to get hold of that.” 

“Well, it’s gone. Mrs. Migrant had it, 
and she’s taken it with her.” 

“* T isn’t much good, anyway.” 

“What are you reading, Mrs. Bankers ?” 

Mrs. Bankers ( who supped last night on 
potted larks ): “I’ve got ‘ Through the Eye 
of a Needle.’” 

“Ts it good ?” 

“ Well, I like it because I like Howells, but 
I would n’t like to live in this place. Do you 
know where it is ?” 

“ Altruria ?” 

“Yes. Where do you suppose it is ?” 

“Why, I suppose it is an imaginary place. 
Just a dream-sort-of ——” 

“Oh! Is that it? Well! 
like it, anyway.” 

“Who has read ‘By the Light of the 
Soul’ ?” 

“My sister is trying to get through it. 


, 


Time : 


T would n’t 


My, she it’s 
awiul !” 

“What have you got?” 

“*The Confessions of Diana,’ please.” 

“Ts it good ?” 

“No, it isn’t any good at all. I am trying 
to struggle through it because I hate to begin 
a thing and then not finish it.” 

“ There is a lot of it, isn’t there ?” 

“ Indeed, you would think so if you read it.” 

“ Has anybody got ‘Joseph Vance’ ?” 

“My husband has just worked through it, 
and I’ve got it now.” 

* What do you think of it ?” 

“Well, he liked it very much, but I must 
say I don’t like a book where the people talk 
bad grammar.” 

“T see you have ‘ Alice-for-short.’ 
like it ?” 

“Well! After you get into it, it is real 
interesting, but the first part of it is tedious, 
and my ! but there is a lot of it!” 

“T began it, but really the people in it are 
so carmon. I do find it hard to bring my 
sympathies down to that level.” 

Admiring pause ! During which the dinner 
bell is heard. M. Going. 

New York, N. Y. 


says awiully tedious, just 


Do you 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WriTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e * 6 


Those who used to enjoy the books of 
Henry James must have read with regret the 
news that he was preparing a “ definitive” 





twenty-three-volume edition of his works. 
His publishers say: ‘Mr. James has de- 
voted many months to the most careful and 
scrupulous revision of all the novels and 
tales, particularly the earlier ones. Those 
written many years ago, the first fruits of his 
genius, have thus been brought into align- 
ment of style, color, and general literary pre- 
sentment with the work of his maturity.” 
Mr. James’s style of late years has grown 
steadily more tortuous and involved, until his 
recent writing has become such a literary 
puzzle that its solution requires careful, pa- 
tient toil. As Carlyle said of Browning: 
“ He ingeniously twists up the English lan- 
guage into riddles.” If he has laboriously 
revised the freshness and charm out of his 
early stories, that they may “take their 
place in the harmony of the author’s entire 
artistic output,” the value of first editions 
of his books will be very much enhanced. 


a*e 


The Argonaut’s reference to the definite 
re-issue of “ The Novels and Tales of Henry 
Jams” in twenty-three volumes is, of course, 
a misprint, but it gives Mr. James quite a 
gay and festive look. 


e*s 


Some useful suggestions indicating what 
writers ought to aim at in their literary work 
are given by the Atlantic Monthly in a state- 
ment of its policy, outlining the plans for its. 
editorial management during the current 
year. From the point of view of the Atlantic, 
the greatest need of American letters to-day 
is the return of the essay to its position of 
deserved importance. In spite of the publi- 
cation of this statement, the editor probably 
will not be overwhelmed by the contribution 
of so many charming and delightful essays 
that he will be at a loss to choose among 
them. Every editor knows that to write a 
good essay is one of the most difficult under- 
takings in literary art, and that the number 
of skilled essay writers of the present day can 
almost be reckoned on the fingers of one 
hand. Raising the question, “ How far are 
we developing a national literature, and how 
significant is the apparent trend toward a 
smart cosmopolitanism and away from the 
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simpler, severer standards of literary art ?” 
the Atlantic expresses its belief that the car- 
nival of the “ six best sellers” is nearly over, 
and that “an educated literary taste will de- 
mand in the future a national literature — 
more rational, more dignified, and more 
worthy the country of its birth.” Time will 
show whether this optimistic view of the de- 
mand of the American reading public is justi- 
fied or not. There are no conspicuous signs 
that the great mass of readers are weary of 
the quickly-produced ephemeral fiction that 
has been the chief literary product in the 
United States in the last ten or fifteen years. 
It is undoubtedly true, however, that a liter- 
ary masterpiece, such as can be written only 
for its own sake and without regard to the 
financial consequences, the result of mature, 
cultivated thought and ripe experience, would 
have a sale, both immediate and permanent, 
that would vastly exceed that of any of the 
“best sellers” of the day. In other words, 
the popular demand for really great books 
is more general now than it has ever been, 
and writers who will take the time and devote 
the effort necessary to do good work for the 
work’s sake, if they have the talent to suc- 
ceed, will reap immediate, permanent, and 
sure reward. 
e * ® 

Suggestions of what fiction of the present 
day should be are given by the Atlantic’s de- 
scription of its leading serial for 1908— 
Alice Brown’s “ Rose MacLeod” —as “a 
story of American life, of extraordinary 
human interest, great charm, and _ subtle 
humor,” and its statement that its short 
stories have been chosen “on account of 
their distinction of style, plot, and literary 
craftsmanship.” It would be hard to find a 
better summary of the qualities that the best 
literary imaginative work should have. 


e*-e 


In the field of the drama, the Atlantic finds 
most pressing need of right thinking and 
fearless expression of opinion. “It is pos- 
sible,” it says, “that the American drama 
may find its way out of the maze of problem 
plays and the slough of musical comedies in 
which it is to-day, but this will come about 
only by the recognition of the best and the 





resolute discarding of the meretricious and 
mediocre.” Of its travel articles, the At- 
lantic says: “It will print the impressions 
of Ameriein travelers, choosing graphic de- 
scriptions of excursions in unfamiliar re- 
gions” —thus answering the interesting 
question, How do life and scenery in foreign 
countries impress an alert American ob- 
server ? No better description could be 
given of the kind of travel articles that any 
editor is glad to get. To be acceptable to 
editors, articles descriptive of travel must be 
interesting and bright, they must be written 
from the American point of view, and they 
must tell of something that has not been de- 
scribed many times before. Altogether, these 
suggestions from the Atlantic Monthly give 
useful hints, both to those who would like to 
contribute to that magazine, and to those who 
would find a place in other first-class peri- 
odicals. W. H. H. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


What is the use of an What is the use of a 
universal language which | universal language \which 
finds room for an uni- | finds room for a_ uni- 
versal nation to speak it ? ' versal nation to speak it ? 








We _ treat pneumonia We treat pneumonia 
differently now than they | differently now from the 
did as little as ten years | way they did even ten 
ago. years ago. 





Senator Knox was de- 
clared at a dinner in 
Washington to be the 
President’s ideal candi- 
date for 1908. 


Senator Knox was de- 
clared to be the Presi- 
dent’s ideal candidate for 
1908 at a dinner in Wash- 
ington. 











Mayor asserts that Bos- Mayor, in Dorchester 
ton spends freely, but speech, asserts that Bos- 
gets good return for | ton spends freely, but 
money in Dorchester | gets good return for 
speech. money. 


~~ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








- 

Barton Wood Currie, author of the stories, 
“Under the Joshua-Tree,” in the Century for 
January, and “The Bubble Hunch,” in the 
Red Book for January, was born in New York 
twenty-nine years ago, and entered Harvard 
with the class of 1899, but did not continue 
beyond his sophomore year. Returning to 
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New York, he studied law two years at a 
New York law school. He failed to finish 
there, as he wanted to be a hero and die for 
his country. He was a member of the New 
York naval reserve, and enlisted in the navy 
as chief yeoman. Sad for his heroic ambi- 
tion, he was attached to the coast signal ser- 
vice and saw no more of the “ Front” than 
one could view from the old frigate New 
Hampshire in the East River. He was mus- 
tered out of the navy in the fall of 1898, and 
a year later became a reporter on the New 
York Evening Sun. He has served on the 
Sun, the Times, and the World for the last 
nine years, the last six years on the World. 
At the time of the San Francisco earthquake 
he went to California and traveled about the 
coast states for a year. He attempted his 
first magazine story a year ago, and has 
sold about twenty-five stories since that 
time. As he is still on the staff of the World, 
his magazine writing has to be done in leisure 
hours. 


John Regnault Ellyson, the author of the 
story, “ His Silent Partners,” in the Smart 
Set for January, is a resident of Richmond, 
Virginia. He began writing in 1808, and 
since that time he has had about twenty-five 
stories and two poems published in the Chap 
Book, the Smart Set, the Metropolitan, the 
Black Cat, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Vogue, and the Bookman. 


Irvine Graff, whose story, “ Barbara’s 
Bishop,” was printed in the Red Book for 
January, wrote her first tale at the age of ten, 
in a green composition-book. As she was 
then a devourer of Scott, the story teemed 
with proud knights in glittering armor ; fair 
ladies who smiled sweetly or disdainfully 
upon them, as the case might be ; minstrels ; 
tournaments ; and old baronial castles, which 
were very conveniently fitted out with elec- 
tric lights and all modern improvements. 
From then on until her fourteenth year, 
story-writing proved a pastime of never-end- 
ing fascination. At that time she sent a 
story to Munsey’s Magazine. This story —a 
very sad one, “The Ashes of a Hopeless 
Love,” — was mailed in a heavy cardboard 
tube, from which it must have taken nothing 


less than a pair of pincers to extract it, but 
somehow it escaped consignment to the edi- 
torial waste-basket, and was duly returned, 
impenetrable coat of armor and all. In 1901, 
when Miss Graff was sixteen, two more sto- 
ries, alike remarkable for their dire and 
wholesale tragedy, were sent out and 
promptly returned. She attempted nothing 
further until 1906, when she sent a story to 


Trumbull White, then editor of the Red Book. 


Although it was only the story of a little 
boy, it was accepted, and she obtained a vital 
clue. Since then she has delved more deeply 
into the heart of childhood, an ever-fresh, 
ever-fascinating world of unexpected treas- 
ure, and several stories placed this winter all 
deal with children. hs 


Campbell MacCulloch, the author of the 
stories, ‘“ Chances for Three,” in Ainslee’s for 
January, and “ The ‘ Squaring’ of Brennan, ” 
in Appleton’s for January, is of Scotch de- 
scent, but was born in England and educated 
in Canada at Toronto University. He was 
brought up as an electrical and mechanical 
engineer, but ten years ago he took up news- 
paper work, then adopted literary work, and 
is now gradually turning into a playwright. 
His literary work has consisted of “ The 
Last Days of the Confederacy,” which were 
memoirs of the late Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 
and about fifteen or twenty stories published 
in Ainslee’s, Appleton’s, the People’s Maga- 
zine, the Delineator, and the Red Book. 


Daisy Rinehart, whose story, “The Ex- 
ceeding Wiliness of Mrs. Mimms,” appeared 
in Harper’s Bazar for January, is Mrs. 
Charles Rinehart of Charlottesville, Virginia, 
where she has lived all her life, with the ex- 
ception of a brief time passed in Kentucky 
and Illinois. “Mrs. Mimms” is her first 
successful short story, published over her 
own signature, after three or four years of 
intermittent effort, although she has been 
more successful with verse. “ Mrs. Mimms” 
came to her after looking over a fashion 
sheet of the Female Fireside Companion type 
described therein, but she put the idea aside 
as frivolous and trivial. The idea persist- 
ently recurred to her, however, until at last 
she wrote it out and sent it to McClure’s, 
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with little hope of its acceptance. Mrs. 
Rinehart says she always begins by sending a 
story to McClure’s. She started doing this 
because the stories in that magazine appealed 
to her, and she has kept it up since from 
-contrariness. Whenever she has a particu- 
larly happy dream it is of the editor of Mc- 
Clure’s going down on his knees to her and 
begging her for a manuscript, while she re- 
fuses him with a scornful gesture. When 
“Mrs. Mimms” came back, she sent it to 
Harper & Bros., and was surprised to re- 
‘ceive a most cordial note of acceptance from 
the editor of the Bazar. She hurried home 
to paralyze a skeptical and jeering family 
with the acceptance, and she has since been 
greatly pleased at the local success of “ Mrs. 
Mimms.” Virginia papers have made kindly 
comment of her, and Mrs. Rinehart feels 
much encouraged thereby. She has been 
further encouraged by the sale of two other 
stories recently to leading magazines. 


Algernon Tassin, author of “The Little 
‘Sister,” in the January Delineator, is at pres- 
ent an instructor in English at Columbia 
University. He wrote the story as a one- 
act sketch for the late Joseph Haworth, and 
finding it successful in that form, gave it a 
slight setting of narrative when Mr. Ha- 
worth’s claim upon it ceased, and sent it to 
the Delineator. With the editor’s check came 
the following comment: “This is not so 
much a story as a picture.” Knowing that 
the editor would be pleased at his own dis- 
cernment, Mr. Tassin owned up to the fact 
that the story had been conceived as dia- 
logue and incident first. That this is not a 
bad idea is shown by the experience with 
“Charley Johnson’s Fine,” which appeared 
in a November Collier’s. This story went 
through the same evolution from dialogue to 
narrative, and now at the seeming end of its 
career, falling under the eye of an actress, 
is just returning once again to its original 
incarnation as a playlet, and is shortly to re- 
appear on the boards. It is difficult for any 
one, Mr. Tassin thinks, to visualize a charac- 
ter and his varying moods just from the lan- 
guage he speaks. Most people, even actors, 
feel the need of constant explanation on the 


part of the writer. The story, too, gains in 
actuality and liveliness by conceiving the 
words primarily as spoken. 


ms 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Burroughs.—I found John Burroughs in his 
library on the Hudson, a small building back 
of the house, away from domestic sounds and 
interruptions. He told me how Secretary 
Hugh McCulloch gave him a place in the 
treasury at Washington. 

“While sitting by the vault of the treas- 
ury,” he said, “I wrote a number of essays 
for the Atlantic Monthly, which were col- 
lected later and made into ‘ Wake-Robin,’ 
my first book.” 

“ But how had you learned to write ?” 

“T had been dabbling around for several 
years. While mad over Emerson’s philos- 
ophy and style I had written an essay on the 
expression of man and nature, in which I at- 
tempted to imitate him. There was nothing 
cute in it except that I likened old Dr. John- 
son to the third kind of lever by which the 
power applied always exceeds the weight that 
is raised. I hoped to show that Johnson was 
greater in himself, in his personality, than 
in anything he ever said or wrote. 

“The essay was sent to James Russell 
Lowell, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, who 
thought I was trying to sell him something 
I had cribbed from Emerson. He hunted, 
but found nothing like it in Emerson’s books, 
and so printed it anonymously, as was the 
custom in those days. . 

“The public attributed my humble little 
effort to the sage of Concord, as Lowell had 
done, and extracts from it went the rounds 
of the press, got into a book on rhetoric, and 
it was even credited to Emerson by Poole, 
himself, in his famous index to ‘ Periodical 
Literature.’ 

“* Here,’ I said to myself, ‘this won’t do. 
You must get the Emerson musk out of your 
clothes and be nothing hereafter but John 
Burroughs.’ 

“So one winter, having failed to find a 
school, I began to write on things I knew 
about, stone fences, haying, chickens, and 
other homely subjects. The editor of the 
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New York Leader, a Tammany newspaper, 
printed my articles, but said he could n’t af- 
ford to pay for them. 

“ My acquaintance with Walt Whitman was 
the most important event in my life. 

“TI wrote a little book—‘ Wake-Robin’ 
was my second, when I come to think about 
it — which I called ‘Walt Whitman, as Poet 
and Person.’ It was printed at my own ex- 
pense, which was some three hundred dollars, 
but it created no stir. I sold a few copies 
and gave the rest away. They have all been 
swallowed up, and I haven’t one that is com- 
plete myself.” 

“When do you write ?” 

“From nine o'clock in the morning until 
noon, and not then if I have lost sleep, eaten 
food that does n’t agree with me, or am wor- 
ried. I write readily, but not fast, and never 
to order. An order would fret me to death. 
I do as I please and in my own time. My 
publishers can take my work or let it alone. 
I begin to write when the frost comes, and 
quit when it goes. My ink turns to water in 
warm weather. ”’”—James B. Morrow, in the 
New York Tribune. 


Ouida.— In her later years Ouida — who 
adopted that name because in her childhood 
days that was the way she pronounced 
Louisa — resented any reference to her early 
life. When the late J. B. Lippincott, her 
American publisher, once tried to draw her 
out on the subject, she cut him short with : — 

“Tt is none of your business.” 

Report has it that she began showing lit- 
erary ability at the age of four years, but her 
first published efforts appeared in the Eng- 
lish magazines, in the form of short stories, 
when she was about sixteen years of age. 
At that time she was undecided whether to 
adopt the literary profession or take up the 
study of painting. She decided on literature, 
but her love for the brush never died, and 
many a little oil or water color study by her 
gave delight to her friends. It is said that 
she never painted a picture in which either 
a cat, dog, or horse did not appear. 

Her first novel, “ Held in Bondage,” ap- 
peared in London in 1863. At that period the 
market was overrun with books on the 
slavery question, and the public, taking the 


title as denoting a boring subject, passed it 
by with the result that only seven hundred 
copies were sold. There was, however, one 
man who took the trouble to go beyond the 
‘over, and from that event dated the success 
of Ouida. The late J. B. Lippincott read the 
book, and resolved to know more about the 
author. 

Mr. Lippincott did not know whether 
Ouida was a man or a woman, but he was 
struck with the vigorous style of the writer, 
and by arrangement re-published the work. 
Mr. Lippincott changed the name to “ Gran- 
ville de Vigne,” and that the change was a 
wise one was proved by the success which 
it obtained. — New York Times. 

For her first book Ouida received $3,000, 
and it is estimated that she received from 
$7,000 to $15,000 for each succeeding novel 
she published. In the quarter of a century 
following her appearance as a writer she 
turned out about forty novels. In addition 
to this, leading magazines printed her short 
stories by the score. 


Randall, — On the night of April 19, 1861, 
James R. Randall, a young teacher of litera- 
ture in a Louisiana college, read a newspaper 
account of the bloody passing of the Sixth: 
Massachusetts Regiment through Baltimore 
on its way to Washington in response to 
Lincoln’s call. The thought of Northern 
troops in the streets of his native city would 
not let him sleep. He rose and wrote down 
the fervid lines of “‘ Maryland, my Maryland,” 
as they flashed before his mind : — 


The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland! 

His torch is at thy temple door, 
Maryland! 

Avenge the patriotic gore 

That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 

And be the battle queen of yore, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Next morning he read them to his class. 
The New Orleans Delta printed them. The 
Baltimore papers copied them. A young 
lady wedded them to the German student 
tune “ Lauriger Horatius,” and they were 
caught up and sung throughout the South. 
Randall’s poem was the most stirring of the 
Southern war songs, as was Mrs. Howe’s 
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“Battle Hymn of the Republic” in the 
North. — Christian Advocate. 


Trowbridge.— The early history of J. T. 
Trowbridge is as romantic as anything his 
imagination devised later for the entertain- 
ment of his readers, says the Delineator for 
January. He actually lived on crusts in an 
attic as he fought to make his way in the 
world. He wrote for the Dollar Magazine, 
so called not only because it sold for a dollar 
a year, but because it paid its writers one dol- 
lar a page! It is hardly necessary after this 
to quote his own statement that he “ was 
hungry at times.” He adds cheerily, how- 
ever, “no more so, probably, than was good 
for me, and never for long.” It was when 
he was managing editor of Our Young Folks 
that he began the work that has made him so 
well known and loved. After they had pub- 
lished a series of stories for young people, 
written by Mayne Reid, Mrs. Whitney, Al- 
drich, and others equally famous, he was sug- 
gesting names for a successor in their work. 
His “chief” looked at him quizzically and 
observed, “‘ Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John ?’”’ So John did, with the result 
that thousands of young people have adored 
his books. 


Watson. — William Watson has confessed 
that his road to recognition as a poet was not 
an easy one. Not twenty copies of his first 
volume of poems had been sold ten years after 
it appeared to persons outside the immediate 
circle of his friends and acquaintances, he 
says, nor did the second volume have much 
better success. The third book, ‘“‘ Words- 
worth’s Grave and Other Poems,” went rap- 
idly through three editions and has been sell- 
ing well ever since. — New York Sun. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


How to Open a Book. — Lay the book, back 
downward, on a table or smooth surface. 
Press the front cover down until it touches 
the table, then the back cover, holding the 
leaves in one hand while you open a few of 
the leaves at the back, then a few at the 
front, alternately pressing them down gently 
until you reach the centre of the volume. 
This should be done two or three times. 


Never open a book violently, nor bend back 
the covers. Such treatment is liable not only 
to break the back, but to loosen the leaves. 


Disappearance of High-class Magazines. — In 
the London magazine world there is nothing 
but inanity, tragedy, and funeral processions. 
Murray’s Monthly Review is dead and so is 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and Longman’s, 
and Temple Bar, and Macmillan’s. They are 
all historic names and identified with some 
distinctive phase of literary life. What is 
the cause of it ? Of course, the cause is very 
simple. The magazine that appeals to the 
one has been ousted by the magazine that ap- 
peals to the thousand, and the advertisements 
that went once to the select few have now 
gone in quest of “largest circulations.” — 
London Letter in the Argonaut. 


A Point of Honor in Fiction.— There ought 
to be a kind of close time for human beings, 
a period during which it shall not be lawful 
to introduce them as characters in novels — 
that is, under their real names. Novelists 
generally select traits from living people of 
their acquaintance, or even caricature them, 
as Charlotte Bronté did in the case of the 
Curates, of Madame Héger, and so on. 
Simple as I seem, I have sat for the hero of 
at least one novel, and as the villain of 
others. 

This is all very well, so long as the real 
names of the originals are not published. It 
is a delicate question, how soon may actual 
persons be introduced into novels, names 
and all. Mr. Stevenson introduced the Mas- 
ter of Lovat into “ Catriona,” and made him 
behave abominably. Consequently some per- 
sons publicly expressed their wrath against 
Mr. Stevenson. Why he made the Master 
such a monster I never knew, and as the 
Master has been dead, I presume, for about 
a century, people south of the Tweed would 
not have cared much for what a novelist 
made him say or do. In Scotland it is other- 
wise ; they do care. 

Scott introduced in “ The Legend of Mont- 
rose,” under the name of Alan Macaulay, 
that Stuart of Ardvoilich, who murdered 
Lord Kilpont in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and remonstrances poured in, 
though there was no doubt about the murder. 
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He named a valet Jernigan ( or Jerningham ) 
in “ Peveril of the Peak,” and though he only 
borrowed the name from “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” a lady of the house of Jerning- 
ham, in an amusing letter, protested against 
the outrage. 

In a recent novel Robert Burns appears, 
and is made to behave detestably. This does 
not seem fair, Burns not being a public char- 
acter, like, say, James VI., with whom any 
freedom may be taken. It really appears as 
if, except in the case of kings, one should not 
make free in a novel with any one who lived 
after the end of the sixteenth century. The 
man or woman may have living descendants, 
whose sentiments ought to command respect. 
Lady Charlotte Bury (née Campbell) was 
hurt by Scott’s picture, certainly not flatter- 
ing, of her ancestor, the Marquess of Argyll. 
I confess that I should feel reluctant to in- 
troduce John Knox and his love affairs ( pour 
le bon motif) into a romance, though they 
offer a tempting subject. — Andrew Lang, in 
the Illustrated London News. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Aw Intropuction To THE Stupy oF Ruertoric. By 


Helen J. Robins and Agnes F. Perkins. 
edition, revised and corrected. 
cents, net. New 
1907. 

The fact that this Introduction Rhetoric, 
written by two teachers,—one, teacher of 
English in the Misses Shipley’s school, Bryn 
Mawr, and the other instructor in rhetoric at 
Wellesley College,—has reached a second 
edition in four years is evidence that it has 
value and that it found a welcome. Its au- 
thors take up the subject in a new and origi- 
nal way, which makes the study of it interest- 
ing from the start. Instead of beginning 
with general remarks, or tedious definitions 
and rules, the first lesson explains the differ- 
ence between “among” and “between,” 
and quotes from good literature a number 
of examples to illustrate the proper usage. 
Then follow some rules for punctuation sug- 
gested by the examples given. Lesson II 
gives more examples, more rules for punctu- 
ation, and an exercise made up of sentences 
with blanks where either “ among” or “ be- 
tween” should be supplied. So through the 
first two hundred pages of the book, de- 
voted to “Use and Agreement of Words,” 
the different parts of speech are taken up in 
order in this way, the elementary principles 


Second 
315 pp. Cloth, 90 
York : The Macmillan Company. 
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of good usage being thus taught in connec- 
tion with the rules for punctuation. The sec- 
ond part of the book, about one hundred 
pages, is devoted to “Sentence Structure,” 
and the principles set forth are illustrated by 
examples, so that everything is made clear in 
an interesting way. The book as a whole is 
one that will appeal to the student. There is 
nothing dry-as-dust about it. 
While the book is intended for use in ele- 
mentary classes as soon as the study of 
grammar is completed, or in more advanced 
classes as a direct preparation for college, it 
will be instructive to students of the art of 
writing at whatever stage. Rhetoricians 
never agree among themselves, and some of 
the dicta of this work will not go undisputed, 
but as a whole it is a safe and helpful guide. 
Its faults are minor ones—such, for in- 
stance, as ordering a period after the Roman 
numeral, as if it were an abbreviation, and 
excepting prepositions from the words in 
titles that should begin with a capital. As 
De Vinne says, “ XIX is no more an abbre- 
viation than 19,” and long prepositions, like 
“about” and “among” are generally capi- 
talized in titles. The best usage, too, shuts 
out the “ split infinitive,” which the present 
book prohibits, “unless special emphasis is 
desired.” It is a question whether “ directly 
to serve” is not really more emphatic than 
“to directly serve” in the quotation from 
Arnold’s “ Literature and Science” that is 
given on page 212. With regard to the illus- 
trative examples in the book, the authors 
have taken the odd course of rewriting in 
faulty English short extracts from the works 
of well-known writers and then printing the 
incorrect form and the correct form in par- 
allel columns, with the correct quotations 
duly credited. For years rhetoricians have 
pounced upon the blunders of conspicuous 
writers and used them as horrible examples 
in their text-books. To this practice the 
writers would have no reason to except, but 
it seems as if some of them might object to 
having their good English mutilated in a 
school text-book, even though the credit is 
given with the correct quotation and the lib- 
erties are taken. with their work only for 
the purpose of instruction. : 
Regarded as a whole, this Introduction to 
Rhetoric is the most interesting and sugges- 
tive book on the study of English that has 
come to the attention of THE WRITER in 
many a day. No one who writes can read it 
without profit. W. H. H. 


, 


Tue Trutn or Curistianity. An examination of the 
more important arguments for and against believin 
in that religion. Compiled bv Lieutenant-Colone 
W. H. Turton, D. S. O., Royal Engineers. Fifth 
edition, seventh thousand, revised. 529 pp. Cloth. 
Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Company. 1905. 


Apart from all considerations of its sub- 
ject, this book should be interesting to 
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writers, as an admirable illustration of 
well-planned argumentative composition. 
Colonel Turton modestly disavows any claim 
to originality, saying that he has not hesitated 
to borrow arguments and illustrations from 
any source, but his book is much more than 
a compilation, and he has put his material to- 
gether in a most effective way. From begin- 
ning to end he has planned his work with 
scientific logical precision, advancing step by 
step in orderly judicial reasoning to his con- 
clusions. The leading arguments for and 
against Christianity are clearly and fairly 
stated, in such an impartial, frank, and can- 
did way that the reader feels that the only 
object of the author is to reach the truth. 
Each chapter has for a heading a tabular 
summary of the reasoning that it contains, 
and in each chapter the points of the argu- 
ment are brought out forcibly, in a style that 
is notable for its clearness and its strength. 
A better example of skilful argumentative 
exposition would be hard to find. Every 
writer would do well to read the book, not 
only for its subject matter, but for the advan- 
tage to be gained by studying the author’s 
method. W. H. H. 


Wettcome’s PuotocrarHic Exposure RecorD AND 
Diary. 260 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. New York : Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome, & Co. 1907. 

Every amateur photographer would like to 
have a copy of this handy pocket diary and 
exposure record, which, in addition to the 
ruled pages to be filled with useful records, 
contains clear explanations of the principles 
that underlie correct exposure and develop- 
ment, together with plate speed tables, 
monthly light tables, and a movable exposure 
calculation, which with one turn of the scale 
indicates the correct light value for any sub- 
ject for any hour, month, or condition of 
light. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the perioaical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention Tae Writer when they write.] 





Tue Porrry or Leicx Hunt. Arthur Symons. Al- 
lantic (38 c.) for February. 

Tue RevivaL oF THE Portic Drama. Brander 
Matthews. Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 


Tue Literary Lapy. 


Agnes Repplier. Atlantic 
(38 c.) for February. 


Tue Diacect or Emotion. Contributors’ Club, At-" 


lantic ( 38 c.) for February. 

VocaTIoN AND Avocation. Contributors’ Club, At- 
lantic ( 38 c. } for February. 

Tue Forty or Taucut Grammar. Contributors’ 
Club, Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 

THe MaGazine. West. Contributors’ Club, Atlantic 
(38 c.) for February. 

Tue ARISTOCRACY OF THE Parts oF SPEECH. 
fessor Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
(38 c.) for February. 

ProGRess IN PHotocrapuy. With special reference 
to the work of Eduard J. Steichen. Illustrated. 
Charles H. Coffin. Century ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Humor Unper Sunpry  Skxres. Chauncey B, 
Brewster. North American Review ( 38 c.) for Febru- 
ary. 

BOOKISHNESS AND STATESMANSHIP. The Earl of 
Rosebery. North American Review (38 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Tue Docma oF Journatistic INeRRANCY. Munroe 
Smith. North American Review (38 c.) for February. 

Tue Lecitimacy or tHe CLoset-Drama. Brander 


Matthews. North American Review (38 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 


Pro- 
Harper's Magazine 


A SENTIMENTAL Epucation— Henry  Beyie- 
STenNDHAL. With portrait. James Huneker. Scrib- 
ner’s (28 c.) for February. 

“ Purity” in Lancuace. The Point of View, Scrib- 
ner’s ( 28 c. ) for February. 

My Visit to SHAKESPEARE’s BirtHPLAceE. With 
portrait. Tommaso Salvini. Putnam's Monthly ( & c. } 
for February. 

Keats AND SHELLEY IN Rome. Illustrated. Raf- 
faele Simboli. Putnam’s Monthly ( 2 c.) for February. 

Witiram Henry DrumMonp. With portrait. Fred- 
erick James Gregg. Putnam’s Monthly (28 -.} for 
February. 

Some Puases or Literary New YorK IN THE 
Sixties. W. L. Alden. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c. ) for 
February. 

At Larce. VII.—The Dramatic Sense. Arthur 
C. Benson. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Epitx Warton. With portrait. H. G. Dwight. 
Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c.) for February. 

Georce MerepitH at E1rcnty. With portrait. G. 
W. Harris. American Monthly Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for February. 

S. S. Curry. With portrait. Shailer Mathews. 
World To-Day ( 28 c.) for February. 

ConcerRNInG Booxs anp Critics. Uncle Remus's 
Megesine (13 c.) for February. 

Dr. Hate at Home. Illustrated. Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Circle (18 c.) for February. 

Poems Tat Have Movep Humanity. Edwin 
Markham. Circle (18 c.) for February. 

How THE TrutH Savep THE Day. The newspapers’ 
part in the recent financial crisis. With newspaper 
fac-similes. George C. Lawrence. Appleton’s Magazine 
(18 c. ) for February. . 

Tue Sympouism or “ Tue Tempest.” George Her- 
bert Clark. Arena ( 28 c.) for February. 
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Tue Rimint Story 1n Mopern Drama. Professor 
Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. Arena ( 28 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Are Dramatic Critics WortH WHILE? 
trated. Harris Merton Lyon. 
(18 c.) for February. 

Court Jesters TO FatHEeR KNICKERBOCKER. IIlus- 
‘trated. Portraits of F. B. Opper, Thomas E. Powers, 
J. S. Anderson (“ Vet.” ), C. R. Macauley, T. S. 
Sullivant, George McManus, R. F. Outcault, Henry 
(“Hy”) Mayer, Maurice Ketten, H. C. Davenport, 
Eugene Zimmerman, T. A. Dorgan (“ Tad”), W. A. 
Rogers, and H. B. Martin. Margaret Rohe. Broad- 
way Magazine (18 c. ) for February. 

Tre Micrations oF a Sonnet. John M. Berdan. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c. ) for February. 

CONCERNING THE TELLING oF A Story. — ILI. 
d. Author ( London ) (18 c.) for February. 

Rupyarp Kipiinc. W. B. Parker. World's Work 
( 28 c.) for February. 

Mr. KIPLING IN FRENCH. 
Work (28 c.) for February. 

May Sincrarr. Dolores Bacon. 
for February. 

Novets oF Sex. Talcott 
Monthly for February. 

Tue Way to Know anv Stupy SHAKsPERE. Ham- 
stilton W. Mabie. Ladies’ Home Journal for February. 

Reco.tiections oF “ Lewis Carrot.” Illustrated. 
Harry Furniss. Strand (13 c.) for February. 

Humorous CoLtece Journatism. Frank A. Paul. 
Bohemian for December. 

Wiciiam J. Locke, Novetist anp Dramatist. H. 
T. Craven. Theatre Magazine for January. 

Practical Boox Buinpinc. Morris Lee 
International Studio for January. 

How to Binp Macazines. Illustrated. Joseph N. 
Parker. Popular Mechanics (13 c.) for January. 

Rosert Browninc : THe Eacire-Heartep Poet OF 
THE NINETEENTH CenTuRY. B. O. Flower. Arena 
( 2 c.) for January. 

Tue Excitinc Force 1n THE Drama. James D. 
Bruner. Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for January. 

SHAKESPEARE’s Dramatic Use or Soncs. H. B. 
Lathrop. Modern Language Notes ( 28 c. ) for January. 

BREAKING 1nTO LiteRATURE. Wallace Rice. World 
To-Day (18 c.) for January. 

Tue Teacuinc oF Literature. Professor O. W. 
Firkins. Education (38 c.) for January. 

Kate Upson Cxiarx. With portrait. Alice May 
Douglas. Zion’s Herald (9 c.) for January tr. 

Booxs, PerIopIcaLs, AND Morats. Reprinted from 
Christian Life in the Christian Register (9 c.) for 
January 2. 

Wuittier, THE Poet or Peace. Edwin D. Mead. 
Christian Register (9 c.) for January 2. 

Moncure D. Conway. Edward W. 
Christian Register (9 c.) for January 2. 

Writer’s Cramp; WHat It Is anp How It Can 
Be TreaTED BY THE FamiIty PuysIcian. S. H. 
Monell, M. D. Medical Record (13 c. ) for January 18. 

Francis THompson: Poet-Journarist. C. Lewis 
Hind. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for January 18. 


Illus- 
Broadway Magazine 


Part 


Louis Fabulet. World’s 
Book News Monthly 


Williams. Book News 


King. 


Emerson. 


Tue WortH oF Poetry. Eugene Parsons. 
tian Register (9 c.) for January 30. 


Chris- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Theodore Drieser, for the past year man- 
aging editor of the Broadway Magazine, has 
taken charge of the editorial department of 
the Delineator. 


William Dean Howells and Miss Mildred 
Howells have sailed for Italy. 

Miss Mary Johnston is staying at Nassau, 
in the Bahamas. Her new novel, which she 
is now completing, deals with the period of 
Thomas Jefferson, and will be published some 
time this year. 

John Murray is to publish a biography of 
Delane, the great editor of the London 
Times, with citations from the correspond- 
ence of noted men and women. 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is preparing a 
memoir of Rev. Dr. John Watson (“Ian 
Maclaren” ), and asks that letters in the pos- 
session of American friends be sent to Dr. 
Watson’s publishers, Dodd, Mead, & Co., 
New York. Letters thus lent will not be 
sent to England, but will be immediately 
copied and returned to owners who shall 
kindly lend them. 

“The Letters of Christina Rossetti” are 
to be published soon, edited by her brother, 
Michael Rossetti. 

The third and last volume of the English 
translation of Albert Bielschowsky’s Life of 
Goethe will shortly appear under the Putnam 
imprint. 

“The Home Life of Poe,” by Susan Archer 
Weiss, is issued by the Broadway Publishing 
Company. 

A literary autobiography which is nearly 
ready for publication is that of Professor A. 
J. Church. This writer of “Stories from 
Homer” has produced seventy books. For 
more than forty years he has been associated 
with periodical literature in England. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish this 
spring a volume on “ Tragedy,” by Professor 
Ashley H. Thorndike, in the Types of Eng- 
lish Literature series, edited by Professor 
Neilson. 
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A life of Thomas Chatterton is in prepara- 
tion by Charles Edward Russell, and it will 
be published in this country next winter by 
Moffat, Yard, & Co. Among the material 
accessible to Mr. Russell were Chatterton’s 
manuscript diaries wherein he kept a record 
-of each passing day. 

The life of Paul Verlaine, written by M. 
Lepelletier, will be published soon in an Eng- 
lish translation by Werner Laurie. It treats 
of both Verlaine the man and Verlaine the 
poet. 


B. W. Dodge & Co. will publish shortly 
“The Career of a Journalist,” by William 
Salisbury, who has had nine years’ experience 
on various newspapers in this country, and 
who claims to have found journalism any- 
thing but a creditable profession. 

The Fortnightly Review (London) will 
abandon serials. The editor, W. L. Court- 
ney, finds that his readers do not care to 
read novels in monthly instalments, and with 
the conclusion of Maurice Hewlett’s “‘ The 
Stooping Lady” has resolved to substitute 
for the serial novel short stories, each com- 
plete in the number in which it appears. 


Success ( New York ) will hereafter devote 
a page (about 2,000 words ) to the best ob- 
tainable stories about people, witticisms, 
clever verse, and very short fiction, under 
the heading of “ Point and Pleasantry,” and 
for accepted matter of this kind will pay ten 
cents a word. 


During the six months beginning April 1, 
the Tariff Reform Committee of the Tariff 
Reform Club will distribute three hundred 
dollars in prizes. For the best tariff reform 
article or editorial each month twenty-five 
dollars will be paid, also twenty-five dollars 
each month for the best tariff reform cartoon. 
All communications should be addressed to 
the Tariff Reform Committee, No. 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

In connection with the International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis, which will be held in 
Washington September 21 to October 12, a 
prize of $1,500 is offered for the best treatise 
that may be submitted to that congress on 
“The Relation of Atmospheric Air to Tuber- 
culosis.” 





The Poe International Centenary Society 
offers a prize of $500 for the best poem 
memorializing Edgar A. Poe, making the 
strange stipulation that it must be written by 
a non-professional writer. 


The Baseball Magazine (Boston) will 
begin publication in April, with J. C. Morse 
as editor. The new magazine office is at 19 
Congress street, and it promises to pay well 
for accepted matter. 

The first issue of the new Harvard Theo- 
logical Review has the imprint of the Mac- 
millan Company. This periodical has been 
founded as an undenominational organ of 
theological opinion, to be edited under the 
direction of the faculty of divinity in Har- 
vard University. The board of editors in im- 
mediate charge consists of Professors G. F. 


Moore (chairman), W. W. Fenn, and J. H. 
Ropes. 


Fisher Unwin, the London publisher, an- 
nounces a new magazine, to be called The 
International: A Review of the World’s 
Progress, which will appear simultaneously 
in English, French, and German in London, 
Paris, and Berlin. The editor, Dr. Rodolphe 
Broda, of Paris, has been traveling for sev- 
eral years in the interests of this magazine, 
and has secured a permanent staff of about 
250 correspondents in all countries. Their 
reports will embrace political and economic 
reforms, labor movements, the progress of 
science, and all that is new and significant in 
art, literature, and religion. The object will 
be to “form a record of contemporary his- 
tory, and a mirror of vital facts and tenden- 
cies in social evolution.” 


The America Company has been organized 
in Buffalo to publish a magazine named 
America in Spanish for circulation in Latin- 
American countries. George C. Vedder will 
be the editor. America will be profusely il- 
lustrated, and in appearance will resemble 
Country Life. It will be devoted to agricul- 
ture, stock-raising, mining, manufactures, and 
commerce. The first number will be issued 
in April or May. 

Indoors and Out ( Boston ) has been con- 
solidated with the House Beautiful ( Chi- 
cago ). 
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The Republic is a new magazine published 
in Washington, “for American schools, 
homes, youth, men, and women.” There are 
departments devoted to patriotic societies. 
One section of the magazine is set apart for 
matter which will interest the young people. 

Tropical and Sub-tropical America is the 
name of a handsome new illustrated monthly 
magazine published in New York® G. M. L. 
Brown is editor and proprietor. 


The Reader ( Indianapolis ), until now pub- 
‘lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, has 
been merged with Putnam’s Monthly ( New 
York ), which for a time, at least, beginning 
with the March number, will be called Put- 
nam’s Monthly and The Reader. The 
Reader has given special attention to fiction 
and description, and the new monthly will 
present more stories and descriptive articles 
than heretofore, while the literary quality 
which has been the distinguishing character- 
istic of Putnam’s will suffer no impairment. 

The S. S. McClure Company has bought 
a controlling interest in Suburban Life, which 
will be published hereafter from 44 East 
Twenty-third street. 

The Waverley Magazine (Boston) was 
established (by Moses A. Dow in 1850) on 
the sure and eternal foundation of the human 
foible scientifically termed “ Cacoethes 
scribendi.” The new management, which has 
just issued the first number of the new se- 
ries, is in full harmony with the ancient spirit 
and purpose of the old monthly of many 
tales. As the new editor, Harrison H. 
Lavers, puts it, “the basic elements of the 
endurance and success of the magazine have 
been from the beginning the utilization and 
‘exploitation,’ if you will, of the native and 
spontaneous literary talent of the people, and 
that desire for its expression by which all let- 
ters originate and exist among men.” 

George Livingston Richards, of Boston, 
has got into financial difficulties, and his 
magazine, Modern Women, is defunct. 

To perpetuate the memory of her husband, 
General Custer, Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon Custer 
has purchased sixteen lots in Bronxville, 
Westchester county, N. Y., on which she will 
build a large home for dependent literary 
women of advanced age. 


The F. A. Owen Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Normal Instructor, Primary 
Plans, and the Teachers’ World, has gone 
into the hands of a receiver. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, of Indian- 
apolis, has been reorganized, and $150,000 
new capital has been brought into the con- 
cern. Most of the merchandise creditors 
have accepted the firm’s proposition for set- 
tlement, and the business, which has not been. 
interrupted, will be continued. 


With February comes the anniversary 
of Chambers’s Journal. It is the oldest peri- 
odical except one now published in England, 
and its founding, February 4, 1832, takes us 
back to Sir Walter Scott, who died at 
Abbotsford in the autumn of that year. In all 
the years it has never changed its cover, but 
appears still in the old familiar dress. 

Full of delightful enthusiasm, an admirer 
of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” recently wrote 
to Mrs. Burnett a letter full of compliments, 
which ended with this interesting announce- 
ment: “I am now engaged in writing a se- 
quel of your charming work.” 

Susan Hartley Swett died at Arlington 
Heights, Mass., December 31. 

Professor Charles Augustus Young, of 
Princeton, died at Hanover, N. H., January 
3, aged seventy-three. 

James Buckham died at Melrose, Mass., 
January 8, aged forty-nine. 

Henry A. Schuler died at Allentown, Penn., 
January 14, aged fifty-seven. 

William Livingston Alden died in Buffalo 
January 14, aged seventy years. 

James Ryder Randall died at Augusta, Ga., 
January 14, aged sixty-nine. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman died in New 
York January 18, aged seventy-four. 

Charles Emory Smith died in Philadelphia 
January 19, aged sixty-six. 

Dr. Mary Wood-Allen died in Brooklyn 
January 21, aged sixty-six. 

“ Ouida” ( Louise de la Ramée) died at 
Viareggio, near Florence, Italy, January 25, 
aged sixty-eight. 

Daniel C. Heath died at Newtonville, 
Mass., January 28, aged sixty-four. 





